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FRONT  COVER:  An  Army  airborne  soldier  collects 
his  parachute  after  a jump.  A good  jump  is  an>'  one  you 
can  walk  away  from.  Our  story  on  page  4 shows  how 
the  Army  teaches  their  airborne  students  to  walk  away 
from  them  all.  (Photo  by  Spec.  5 Rico  Johnston) 

BACK  COVER:  Air  Force  weapons  loaders  upload 
and  arm  three  500-pound  bombs  on  an  aircraft.  Their 
story  is  on  pages  12  and  13.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 
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^ , HIGHLY 

Theyre  motivated 


by  Becky  Winters 

After  checking  and  double  checking,  the  soldiers 
are  ready  for  their  final  test  and  the  real  challenge. 
Individually,  they  step  to  the  doorway.  The  wind 
stings  their  face  and  tugs  at  their  uniforms  and 
equipment.  One  by  one,  they  exit  the  aircraft 
vigorously.  Within  the  next  few  minutes,  they  will 
put  to  use  everything  taught  in  jump  training.  And 
when  completed  they’ll  have  earned  their  wings. 

Fort  Benning’s  Basic  Airborne  School  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Army.  The  rigorous  course  of 
instruction  includes  one  week  ground  training  and 
one  week  tower  training.  During  the  third  and  final 
week,  the  students  make  five  qualifying  jumps  from 
an  aircraft,  over  the  Georgia  countryside. 

The  student  must  meet  two  basic  requirements  to 
qualify  for  Airborne  School.  First,  the  soldier  must 
volunteer  for  the  school  and  secondly,  the  student 
must  pass  the  physical  fitness  test. 

It  is  an  unalterable  fact  that  performing  a 
parachute  jump  requires  a high  degree  of  courage, 
due  to  the  element  of  danger  involved.  For  this 
reason,  the  Army  decided  40  years  ago,  when  the 
first  airborne  test  platoon  was  born,  that  no  soldier 
should  be  forced  to  undergo  the  training. 

All  students  must  pass  the  Army  Physical 
Readiness  Test  consisting  of  timed  exercises.  Males 
must  be  able  to  perform  45  pushups  in  2 minutes; 

45  situps  in  2 minutes  and  run  2 miles  in  less  than 
16  minutes. 

During  the  three  weeks  of  training,  each  day 
begins  with  mandatory  physical  training. 

Standards  are  tough,  but  necessary. 

“A  lot  of  the  failures  are  due  to  people  not  passing 
the  initial  entry  test,”  said  Capt.  James  P.  Busbin, 
recent  graduate.  “Some  of  the  students  who  failed 
were  just  not  mentally  prepared  for  the  training  in 
ground  week.” 

In  a given  class,  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
students  don’t  make  it  through  the  school. 

Master  Sgt.  James  Clark,  chief  instructor  of  the 
tower  branch,  said,  “Airborne  training  is  a morale 
type  course.  Only  those  students  who  come  here 

Students  exit  the  aircraft  for  their  final  exam. 
Those  that  pass  receive  their  wings. 


physically  fit  and  highly  motivated  will  complete 
the  course.” 

Clark  and  the  other  instructors  maintain  their 
own  physical  fitness  by  participating  in  students’ 
daily  runs;  three  miles  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  three  and  one-half  miles  on  Friday. 

“The  training  builds  confidence  in  yourself 
and  the  Army’s  equipment,”  said  Capt.  Richard 
Nahstoll,  a recent  graduate.  “Ground  week  is 
especially  important  because  it  provides  the  basic 
skills  that  will  ensure  each  student’s  safety. 

“Some  of  the  younger  students  just  didn’t  believe 
that  an  improperly  executed  parachute  landing  fall 
could  hurt  them,”  he  continued.  “I’m  over  thirty,  so 
I paid  a little  more  attention  to  the  instructors  when 
they  were  explaining  the  right  way  to  do  it.” 

“We  teach  them  to  make  contact  with  the  ground 
in  stages,”  said  Sgt.  1st  Class  David  L.  Ephraim, 
ground  training  instructor.  “Each  student  must 
have  five  points  of  contact  with  the  ground  during  a 
practice  landing  fall;  the  balls  of  the  feet,  calf  of  the 
leg,  thigh,  buttocks,  and  the  large  fleshy  muscle  in 
the  back.  This  ensures  that  the  shock  of  landing  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body. 

“Even  though  the  parachute  landing  fall  takes 
only  a split  second  to  perform,  all  five  points  of 
contact  must  touch  the  ground,”  he  continued.  “If  it 
doesn’t  happen  that  way,  the  paratrooper  stands  a 
good  chance  of  injuring  himself.” 


After  learning  the  parachute  landing  fall,  the 
students  move  to  other  training  areas.  These 
include  the  mock  door,  where  they  learn  to  exit  an 
aircraft  and  hold  a tight  body  position.  Next  comes 
the  34  foot  tower,  where  they  learn  to  simulate  the 
five  points  of  performance  that  must  become  second 
nature  to  an  airborne  soldier. 

The  first  point  of  performance  is  to  check  body 
position  and  count.  The  paratrooper  must  jump 
from  the  aircraft  with  a tight  body  position  and 
immediately  count  “1,000,  2,000,  3,000,  4,000.”  At 
“4,000”  the  initial  shock  of  the  canopy  should  be 
felt,  if  not,  the  reserve  parachute  must  be  employed. 

The  next  point  is  to  check  the  canopy.  The 
student  does  a 360  degree  turn  and  inspects  the 
canopy,  making  sure  it’s  properly  inflated  and  no 
rips  or  tears  have  occurred. 

Keeping  a sharp  lookout  during  descent,  the  third 
point,  ensures  the  paratrooper  does  not  collide  with 
other  jumpers  and  does  not  position  over  hazardous 
terrain. 

At  100  feet  above  the  ground,  the  student 
performs  the  fourth  point  by  turning  his  parachute 
into  the  wind,  to  prepare  for  landing. 

Landing  is  the  last  point.  A perfect  parachute 

A paratrooper  prepares  to  collapse  his  chute 
after  a successful  landing.  (Photo  by  Kenneth 
Conkle) 
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Airborne 


landing  fall  must  be  executed.  This  is  considered 
the  most  important  skill  the  student  learns,  since 
most  injuries  occur  on  landing. 

“Students  must  make  at  least  four  satisfactory 
exits  in  a row  from  a mock  tower  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  school,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Jeffrey  S. 
Howard,  ground  training  instructor.  “A  good  exit 
will  almost  always  ensure  a good  jump,  but  a poor 
or  sloppy  exit  can  be  dangerous.  We  are  safety 
conscious  here  and  won’t  lower  our  standards  one 
bit.  It’s  for  the  students’  own  good.” 

During  tower  week,  the  airborne  student  learns 
to  control  and  steer  the  parachute  by  using  the 
suspended  harness  training  device.  By  making 
practice  jumps  on  the  swing  landing  trainer,  the 
students  learn  how  to  land  safely  with  a swinging 
parachute.  They  are  also  taught  mass  exits  from 
the  34  foot  tower,  in  preparation  for  exiting  an 
aircraft  during  jump  week. 

For  the  student,  the  two  drops  made  from  the  250 
foot  towers  mark  the  big  event  of  tower  week.  The 
student  is  lifted  up  by  cable  to  the  top,  and  then 
dropped  with  an  inflated  canopy.  This  exercise 
enables  the  student  to  actually  perform  the  five 
points  of  performance  that  have  been  practiced  in 
earlier  training. 

“The  drop  from  the  250  foot  tower  recreates  the 
experience  the  student  will  have  when  jumping 
from  the  aircraft,”  explained  Sgt.  1st  Class  Rufus 
Jordan.  “It  gives  the  student  confidence  to  control 
the  parachute,  which  helps  when  actually  jumping 
from  an  aircraft.” 

During  the  final  week,  the  students  attend  a 
class  on  parachute  jumping  and  safety  procedures. 
They  are  then  taught  the  proper  way  to  wear  their 
parachutes.  They  are  also  briefed  on  aircraft  flight 
direction,  emergency  procedures  and  the  condition 
of  the  drop  zone  where  they  will  land,  including  the 
prevailing  wind  speed  and  direction. 

Safety  is  stressed  throughout  the  three  week 
class,  and  before  they  jump,  the  soldier’s  parachutes 
are  inspected  five  times  to  make  sure  everything  is 
properly  attached. 

“This  is  why  we  do  not  have  safety  related 
accidents  at  Fort  Benning,”  explained  Jordan. 

“First  an  airborne  instructor  in  the  harness  shed 
checks  the  equipment.  Next  a jumpmaster  inspects 
it  as  the  students  board  the  aircraft,  and  they  do 
their  own  safety  inspection  once  they  are  inside 
the  aircraft.  Then,  the  person  behind  them  in  line 
checks  the  back  of  their  equipment.  Finally, 


a sergeant,  designated  as  the  safety  non- 
commissioned officer  on  board  the  aircraft,  checks 
the  equipment. 

After  all  the  checking,  they  are  ready  to  jump, 
and  ready  to  prove  that  they  deserve  their  wings. 

“There  is  a feeling  of  pride  and  accomplishment 
that  is  hard  to  explain  to  someone  who  has  never 
jumped,”  said  Capt.  Richard  Nahstoll,  a recent 
graduate  of  the  course.  “When  you  look  at  those 
airborne  wings  pinned  on  your  uniform,  and  think 
of  the  effort  and  courage  it  took  to  attain  them.  It 
is  quite  a feeling.” 

While  their  instructor  dons  his  parachute 
gear,  these  soon-to-be  airborne  soldiers  wait 
in  anticipation  to  load  the  aircraft  and  get 
down  to  the  business  of  jumping.  (Photo  by 
Ken  Hammond) 
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newsbriefs 


ROTC  scholarships  offered 


The  Reserve  Officer’s  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
Scholarship  program  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  top  colleges  in  the 
U.S.  almost  free.  The  scholarship  pays  tuition  cost, 
books  and  most  fees,  plus  a $100  monthly 
allowance.  To  qualify  applicants  must  have  taken 
either  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  American 
College  Test. 

ARMY 
Army  ROTC 
P.  O.  Box  9000 
Clifton,  N.  J.  07015 

NAVY 

Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code  314) 
4015  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Va.  22203 

Navy  women 
break  the  mold 

In  the  past  two  years,  women  have  made  a giant 
step  into  the  ranks  of  previously  all-male  Navy 
career  fields.  Fourteen  female  sailors  became  the 
first  women  in  naval  history  to  advance  to  chief 
petty  officer  in  12  Navy  ratings. 

These  fields  were  aviation  antisubmarine  warfare 
technician,  aviation  electronics  technician,  aviation 
machinist’s  mate,  aviation  ordnanceman, 
boatswain’s  mate,  electrician’s  mate,  engineman, 
hull  maintenance  technician,  interior  communica- 
tions electrician,  lithographer,  operations  specialist 
and  torpedoman’s  mate. 

Military  ATCs 

The  friendly  skies  are  once  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The  final  24 
of  the  868  military  air  traffic  controllers,  sent  to 
help  watch  the  nation’s  skies  following  the  August 
1981  walk  out  of  civilian  controllers,  have  returned 
to  their  units. 

At  the  height  of  the  military  deployment,  the  air 
traffic  controllers  from  the  Army,  N avy.  Air  F orce, 
and  Marine  Corps  were  helping  direct  commercial 
and  civilian  aircraft  at  65  locations. 

Over  the  nearly  two  years  of  deployment,  1,024 
individual  military  air  traffic  controllers  helped 
support  the  nation’s  air  transportation  system. 


Time  is  running  out  fast.  The  deadline  for 
scholarship  applications  is  December  15. 

Students  are  commissioned  with  a four-year  duty 
obligation  upon  completion  of  degree  requirements 
if  they  accept  the  scholarship. 

The  following  addresses  may  be  used  to  acquire 
scholarship  application  forms: 

AIR  FORCE 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 
Air  Force  ROTC 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  36112 

MARINE  CORPS 
Commandant 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  (Code  MRRO-6) 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Coast  Guard 

Academy 

appointments 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  accepting 
applications  for  appointment  as  cadets  in  the  class 
of  1988.  The  appointments  are  offered  only  on  the 
basis  of  annual  nationwide  competition  based  on 
the  candidate’s  high  school  rank,  performance  on 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  or  the  American  College 
Test,  and  leadership  potential  as  shown  in  high 
school  extracurricular  activities,  community  affairs 
and  part-time  employment. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
December  15.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  06320. 

Want  to  be  a doctor? 

The  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  School  of  Medicine  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  class  beginning  in  August  1984. 

If  you  are  a U.S.  citizen  and  will  be  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  28  as  of  June  30,  1984,  you  may 
qualify  for  the  medical  school.  You  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  must  take  the  New  Medical 
College  Admissions  Test. 

Complete  requirements  are  in  the  school’s 
bulletin.  Write  to:  Director  of  Admissions,  USUHS, 
4301  Jones  Bridge  Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20814  to  get 
the  bulletin  and  an  application  form. 
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story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Kevin  Nicks 


As  his  aircraft  approaches  a 
- landing  zone  somewhere 
above  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
Norway,  the  crewchief  peers 
through  the  side  door  window. 

He  looks  for  obstacles  that  might 
hamper  a safe  landing  on  the 
snow-covered  ground  below. 

The  UH-lN  “Huey”  helicopter 
descends,  downwash  from  its 
rotor  blades  beating  the  ground, 
encircling  the  aircraft  in  a cloud 
of  snow.  Gazing  through  the 
shaded  visor  of  his  helmet,  the 
crewchief  sees  nothing  but  white 
during  the  final  second  before 
touchdown. 

The  Huey’s  wheels  hit  the 
ground;  the  crewchief  throws 
open  the  door.  Four  infantrymen 
toss  out  their  equipment  then 
quickly  exit.  The  crewchief 
watches  blowing  snow  conceal 
the  infantrymen  as  the  aircraft 
lifts  off,  just  seconds  after 
landing. 

Marine  Corps  helicopter 
crewchiefs  supervise  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  personnel  and 


gear  around  the  world  on  a 
routine  basis.  They  work  with 
various  sized  helicopters  from 
the  eight  passenger  Huey  to  the 
38  passenger  CH-53D  “Sea 
Stallion.”  No  matter  which 
aircraft  is  assigned,  crewchiefs 
must  possess  the  necessary 
skills,  knowledge  and  experience 
to  pick  up  or  drop  off  their  cargo 
quickly  and  safely. 

“Besides  being  loadmaster, 
a crewchiefs  oh  includes  a 
combination  of  duties,”  said 
Major  Mark  Mallet,  executive 
officer  of  a Marine  medium 
helicopter  squadron.  “They 
perform  aircraft  preparation  and 
maintenance,  and  act  as  the 
inflight  mechanic  and  steward. 
Basically,  the  crewchief  is  in 
charge  of  everything  that 
happens  behind  the  cockpit.” 

Crewchiefs  volunteer  for  flight 
duty.  The  majority  are  picked 
from  within  the  ranks  of  Marine 
Corps  helicopter  mechanics, 
however,  any  Marine  working  in 
a helicopter  related  job  such  as 
airframe  mechanic  or  ordnance 
is  eligible  to  apply. 

Prior  to  selection  for  the 
crewchief  field.  Marines  must 


demonstrate  their  competence  as 
mechanics  and  display  a high 
degree  of  personal  integrity, 
maturity,  and  initiative.  In 
addition,  they  must  meet 
stringent  physical  and  psj'cho- 
logical  requirements  and  be  a 
water  survival  qualified 
swimmer. 
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Sgt.  Ted  Repsher  (left)  and  Cpl.  Clay  Kraus,  both  crewchiefs 
at  New  River  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  N.C.,  place  a minigun 
on  its  mount  in  a UH-IN  Huey  helicopter. 


Crewchiefs  learn  their  skills 
through  formal  military  tech- 
nical schools  and  extensive  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  They 
have  to  know  the  basic  functions 
of  the  helicopter’s  systems  and 
have  the  skills  required  to 
perform  minor  on  the  spot 
repairs.  Severe  electrical  break- 
downs and  major  mechanical 
problems  are  corrected  by 
squadron  maintenance  shops. 

Once  assigned  an  aircraft,  the 
crewchief  s job  begins  two  to 
three  hours  before  the  aircraft’s 
flight.  “One  of  the  first  things  we 
do  is  give  the  aircraft’s  body  a 
visual  check,  ensuring  nothing  is 
loose  or  missing.  Then  we  pre- 
flight  to  make  sure  it’s  ready  for 
flight,’’  said  Sgt.  John  Scott,  a 
crewchief  with  a Marine  medium 
helicopter  squadron.  “We  inspect 
the  aircraft’s  transmissions, 
hydraulic  sj^stems  and  examine 
the  electrical  and  mechancal 
systems.’’  Following  pre- flight, 
the  crewchief  meets  with  pilot 
and  co-pilot  to  discuss  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  day’s  missions. 

The  crewchief  works  together 
with  the  pilots  at  all  times.  This 
teamwork  is  vital  according  to 
Capt.  Barry  Fetzer,  a helicopter 
pilot.  “It’s  just  like  any  team 
sport,”  he  said.  “If  your  team 
effort  breaks  down,  you  lose.” 

The  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities vary  from  day  to  day 


depending  on  the  type  aircraft 
they’re  flying  and  the  aircraft’s 
mission.  Duties  such  as  inspec- 
tion of  the  aircraft,  acting  as 
aerial  lookout  (advising  the  pilot 
of  obstacles  and  other  aircraft), 
ensuring  safety  procedures  are 
followed  and  monitoring  their 
aircraft’s  performance  during 
flight  are  carried  out  on  every 
mission. 

Monitoring  the  aircraft’s  flight 
performance  could  men  the 
difference  between  a successful 
flight  and  crash  landing.  “We 
constantly  check  hydraulic  lines, 
electrical  systems  and  per- 
formance of  the  engines,”  said 
Scott.  “If  a system  fails,  it  could 
result  in  a loss  of  power,  which 
could  ultimately  mean  a rapid 
descent  to  the  ground.” 

Crewchiefs  strictly  adhere  to 
safety  procedures.  “Safety  is  our 
main  concern,”  said  Cpl.  Rene 
Cote.  “When  loading  the  aircraft, 
we  have  to  make  sure  the  load  is 
centered  and  tied  down  securely. 
Otherwise,  the  load  could  shift, 
throw  the  helicopter  off  balance 
and  cause  problems  during  flight 
or  when  landing.  We’re  also 
concerned  with  the  safety  of 
our  passengers.  Before  flying 
Marines  anywhere,  we  give  them 
a class  on  emergency  and  safety 


procedures.” 

During  operations  where  the 
helicopter  carries  cargo  in  a sling 
attached  to  its  belly,  the 
crewchief  plays  an  indispensable 
role.  “While  we  hover  over  a load 
preparing  to  pick  it  up,  the  pilots 
can’t  see  it.”  said  Scott.  “We 
direct  them  through  the  com- 
munications systems  in  our 
flight  helmets  until  we’re  hooked 
up  and  clear  of  an3^  obstacles.” 

On  some  of  the  Marine  Corps’ 
smaller  helicopters,  crewchiefs 
also  wear  the  hat  of  aerial 
gunner.  The  machine  guns  thej' 
operate  are  mounted  in  the  door 
or  window  and  are  capable  of 
firing  up  to  4,000  rounds  per 
minute.  The  guns  are  primarih^ 
for  defense  against  enemy 
ground  forces  when  fljdng  over 
or  landing  in  a hostile  area. 

Once  the  daj^’s  flying  is 
finished,  the  crewchief  readies 
the  helicopter  for  the  next  flight. 

“This  could  take  as  long  as 
four  hours,”  said  Scott.  “Add  this 
to  a 4 a.m.  pre-flight  and  normal 
working  hours  and  it  can  make 
for  a long  da3^  As  a crewchief,  I 
work  manj'  hours  and  have 
numerous  responsibilities,  but 
it’s  worth  it  to  me.  I get  a lot  of 
respect  from  the  pilots  and  m>^ 
fellow  Marines.” 
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tidbits  & technology 


Seagoing  hospital 

The  words  “seagoing  hospital”  will  take  on  even 
more  meaning  when  conversion  of  the  Navy’s  new 
hospital  ship  is  completed  in  late  1986.  Constructed 
in  the  hold  of  a merchant  tanker  where  thousands 
of  gallons  of  liquids  were  once  stored,  the  new  ship 
will  primarily  support  U.S.  Marines  during 
amphibious  assaults. 

New  filing  system 

Paperwork!  More  paperwork!  Even  the  Army  has 
its  share.  However  some  relief  for  Army  clerks  may 
be  coming  if  the  new  filing  system  being  tested  by  a 
tank  battalion  in  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  is  deemed  a 
success. 

The  new  system  called  MARKS,  for  Modern 
Army  Record  Keeping  System,  makes  paperwork 
easier  by  keying  files  with  the  numbered 
administrative  files  they  fall  under.  MARKS  may 
replace  the  Army’s  30-year  old  existing  system  if 
the  test  is  successful. 


Marine  survives 

When  Lance  Cpl.  Karl  Bell  left  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif,  on  June  12  in  his  pick-up  truck,  towing  a 
camping  trailer,  he  had  visions  of  catching  a lot  of 
fish,  relaxing  and  just  enjoying  his  one-week’s 
leave. 

What  could  have  been  a great  outdoor  adventure 
for  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Marine,  turned  out  to  be 
a five-week-long  nightmare  that  nearly  killed  him. 

The  nightmare  began  when  Bell  was  diming 
down  a steep  ravine  and  the  heel  of  his  boot  came 
off  He  lost  his  footing,  tumbled  down  the  30-foot 
drop  and  broke  his  ankle. 

For  the  next  month,  unable  to  climb  the  ravine. 
Bell  subsisted  on  nothing  but  moss,  grass  and  ants. 
“I  started  eating  ants  only  after  a long  time — I was 
really  hungry,”  said  Bell,  who  lost  70  pounds  during 
his  ordeal. 

Finally,  on  July  24,  Bell  inched  his  way  to  the  top 
of  the  ravine  and  called  out  to  hikers  he  heard 
approaching.  Bell  said  he  feels  his  Marine  Corps 
training  had  a lot  to  do  with  his  survival. 


One  engine  you  won’t  see  in  a ’57  Chevy 


How  about  an  engine  that  can  drive  a vehicle  at 
such  high  speeds  that  an  observer  would  think  it 
was  in  front  of  him  when  it  actuallj^  had  already 
passed! 

Why?  Because  it  takes  an  average  person  one- 
eighth  of  a second  to  see  something,  send  a message 
to  the  brain,  and  react.  If  a missile,  powered  by  the 
new  engine  at  Mach  6,  or  about  4,500  mph,  was 
observed  100  yards  away,  in  one-eighth  of  a second 


it  would  be  175  yards  past  the  observer  who  would 
still  think  it  was  in  front  of  him. 

Called  an  Integral  Rocket/Ramjet  (IRR),  the 
engine  being  developed  by  United  Technologies  is 
destined  to  power  future  missiles  of  the  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy. 

If  the  engine  works  well,  jets  of  the  future  could 
make  today’s  Concorde  supersonic  SST  look  like  a 
propeller  driven  plane. 


r 


Hero  Street  USA 


There’s  little  chance  patriotic  holidays  like 
Memorial  Day,  Veterans  Day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  won’t  be  celebrated  properly  by  the  people 
living  on  Hero  Street  USA. 

Just  west  of  Chicago,  in  the  town  of  Silvis,  111., 
(population  5,100)  Second  Street  was  renamed  hero 
Street — for  good  reason.  It’s  not  much  of  a street — 
only  a block  long — but  the  22  families  of  mostly 
Mexican  descent  who  call  Hero  Street  USA  their 
home  sent  no  fewer  than  84  men  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  small  street  contributed 
more  men  to  military  service  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea  than  any  other  place  of  comparable  size  in 
the  United  States. 
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FIREFIGHTERS 


more  than  just  mobile  fire  extinguishers 


by  Wilt  Baker 

Tragedy  strikes. 

It  could  be  an  airplane  crash,  a 
chemical  fire  or  raging  flood 
waters,  each  threatening  many 
lives.  Who  will  respond  to  these 
tragedies? 

Firefighters,  that’s  who. 

Firefighters  are  no  longer  just 
mobile  fire  extinguishers.  Today, 
firefighters  must  be  rescuers, 
engineers,  public  relations 
experts  and  last,  but  not  least, 
physically  and  mentally  pre- 
pared to  attack  a major  fire, 
enter  an  extremely  hazardous  en- 
vironment and  get  the  job  done. 

Their  image  of  tobacco 
chewing,  checker  playing,  coffee 


drinking  men  with  few  brains 
but  considerable  brawn  is  long 
gone.  Instead  of  sitting  around 
the  firehouse  waiting  for  a fire, 
today’s  firefighters  are  actively 
preventing  fire  accidents.  These 
men  and  women  can  be  found 
throughout  the  community 
checking  for  fire  safety  and 
speaking  to  school  children  and 
civic  groups  on  fire  prevention. 

The  Air  Force  trains  all  fire- 
fighters for  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base,  111.  The  unique  military 
school  offers  15  separate  courses 
for  firefighters.  Together,  they 
are  nearly  equivalent  to  a college 
degree  in  fire  protection 
technology. 

Chanute  instructors  train  more 


than  4,500  firefighters  each  year. 
These  men  and  women  are  then 
assigned  to  bases  and  units 
throughout  the  world  to  combat 
fires. 

The  school  is  known  as  a pace- 
setter in  modern  fire  protection 
technology.  The  Air  Force’s  fire 
fighting  techniques  and  many 
used  in  civilian  departments 
throughout  the  United  States 
were  first  developed  at  Chanute. 

From  the  physical  task  of 
swinging  the  axe  to  the  theory 
and  combustion  of  fires  and  the 
fundamentals  of  pyrotechnics, 
these  men  and  women  who 
become  the  military’s  firefighters 
are  professional  on  the  job  and 
in  the  service.  They  are  trained 
that  way. 
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Bomb  Loaders. 

It’s  a slang  name  that’s  been  around  longclli 
Air  Force,  but  accurately  describes  today’s  .111 
ARMAMENT  SYSTEMS  specialist— that’s  tt 


name. 


Their  job  is  preparing  Air  Force  aircraft  tl 
and  women  labor  on  the  flightline,  arming 
bombers  and  attack  aircraft  with  the  latest  ^ 
missiles,  rockets,  bombs  and  guns— all  arouljdtl 
to  accomplish  this  mission.  i 

Unlike  their  nickname,  the  old  ways  are  clill 
once  the  job’s  only  prerequisite,  has  taken 
specialists  who  are  highly  trained.  But,  a g 
back  is  still  required  at  times. 

Today’s  aircraft  are  extremely  complex, 
armament  specialist  must  be  able  to  load  ah 
different  weapons  on  all  types  of  aircraft.  Ti 
be  able  to  check  the  multi-armament  electr 
mechanical  systems  aboard  each  aircraft  ari 
necessary  repair  or  replace  each  one.  This  4ild 
taking  a cannon  out  of  the  A-10,  repairing  s^«t[ 
launcher  on  the  B-52  bomber  or  testing  the  iltci 
circuits  for  continuity  in  the  F-15.  The  world^ii 
in  any  type  weather  and  under  all  conditiors. 

The  Air  Force  provides  the  training  need<dto 
this  challenging  line  of  work,  but  only  highsoiij 
graduates  or  better  need  apply. 
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Sea  spray  and  exhaust  fumes  obscure  the  scene  as  landing 
craft  leave  the  well  deck  of  the  landing  dock  ship  USS 
Thomaston.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  J.  Means) 


oxswains 


An  amphibious  assault  might 
conjure  up  visions  of 
Normandy’s  D-day  or  John 
Wayne  on  the  beach  at 
Guadalcanal.  But  if  you  would 
ask  a sailor  assigned  to  Assault 
Craft  Unit  One  (ACU-1),  he’s 
likely  to  recall  what  he  did  at 
work  today. 

“Somebody’s  got  to  get  the 
troops  and  gear  to  the  beach,’’ 
said  James  Stevenson,  24,  of 
North  Augusta,  S.C.,  a coxswain 
for  one  of  the  unit’s  landing 
craft.  “We  not  only  get  them 
there,  but  make  sure  they  arrive 
on  time.’’ 

Assault  Craft  Unit  One  is 
located  at  the  Naval  Amphibious 
Base  Coronado,  Calif.,  and 
provides  landing  craft  and  crews 
for  amphibious  operations 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific. 

ACU-1  detachments  deploy  to 
the  Western  Pacific  aboard  the 
Navy’s  large  amphibious  ships, 
designed  with  floodable  well 
decks  to  carry  a flotilla  of  land- 
ing craft.  These  craft  consist  of 
LCUs — utility  landing  craft  and 
LCMs — mechanized  landing  craft. 

By  providing  transportation  to 
the  beach,  these  small  boats  and 
crews  are  the  final  link  of  inher- 
ently complex  and  dangerous 
amphibious  operations. 

Manned  by  enlisted  crews, 
these  barge-like,  shallow  draft 
craft  slide  directly  onto  the  beach 


to  drop  their  bow  ramps  and 
quickly  unload  combat-equipped 
troops,  equipment  and  supplies. 

Usually  a chief  petty  officer 
commands  an  LCU.  Nine  other 
crewmen  handle  the  ship’s 
gunnery,  deck,  communications, 
supply  and  engineering  tasks. 


Serving  as  the  craftmaster  of  a 
landing  is  a unique  opportunity 
for  senior  enlisted  men  to  expe- 
rience the  responsibility  of  a 
command.  Several  months  of 
practical  experience,  classroom 
training,  completion  of  personnel 
qualification  standards  and 
passing  a comprehensive  written 
examination  are  required  before 
a petty  officer  can  qualify  as  a 
craftmaster. 

“Anytime  you  take  a craft  to 
sea,  you  are  responsible  for  the 
vessel  and  crew,”  says  Tom 
Brady,  27,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  “That 
responsibility  can’t  be  taken 
lightly.” 

“I  have  the  same  responsibili- 
ties as  a ship’s  commanding 
officer,”  says  Brady.  “I’m  in 
charge  of  the  operation,  main- 
tenance and  safety  of  the  boat 
and  crew.” 

Brady’s  135-foot  LCU  carries 
as  many  as  450  combat-equipped 
troops  and  up  to  three  tanks,  or  a 
variety  of  other  cargo,  such  as 
bulldozers,  communications 
vans,  jeeps,  trailers  and  artillery. 
The  smaller  73-foot  LCM-8s, 
commonly  called  mike  boats. 
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A utility  landing  craft  prepares  to  enter  the  landing  dock  ship 
USS  Fort  Snelling  off  Vieques  Island  during  a training 
exercise,  (Photo  by  Capt.  R.  MacNaughton) 


have  space  for  one  M-60  tank, 

150  troops  or  60  tons  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Totally  self-sustaining,  an 
LCU  has  living  quarters,  a 
lounge,  galley  and  dining  area.  It 
carries  food  and  fuel  to  allow 
independent  operations  for  up  to 
five  days  at  sea. 

The  mike  boats,  though 
smaller  than  the  LCUs,  require 
no  less  responsibility  and  pro- 
fessionalism from  their  crews. 
Like  craftmasters,  the  coxswain 
of  a mike  boat  receives  extensive 
training  in  inland  and  interna- 
tional rules  of  the  road,  weapons, 
communications,  supply  and 
amphibious  operations  and 
tactics.  Assisting  him  are  a chief 
engineer,  assistant  engineer  and 
a bow  hook. 

Unlike  the  LCUs,  the  mike 
boats  are  not  self-sustaining. 
They  relj'  on  the  mother  ship  for 
food,  berthing  space  and  living 
quarters  throughout  an  operation. 

Precise  timing  is  the  key  to  any 
emphibious  operation  and  the 
landing  craft  must  hit  the  beach 
within  seconds  on  a complex, 
interdependent,  predetermined 


schedule. 

“We  practice  landing  with  the 
Marines,”  said  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Darrol  Back,  28,  of  Borger, 
Texas,  a coxswain  with  ACU-1. 
“And  we  work  with  the  ships 
launching  and  returning  from 
their  well  decks. 

“Pm  like  the  skipper  of  the 
boat,”  he  continued.  “To  qualify 
as  a coxswain,  I had  to  go 
through  a formal  school  and 
pass  an  oral  exam  board. 

“It’s  satisfying  to  know  I’m 
good  enough  to  have  my  own 
boat.”  And  good  he  has  to  be. 

The  assault  boat  coxswain  and 


craftmaster  must  maneuver  their 
craft  throgh  the  dangerous  surf 
zone  area,  over  reefs,  across  sand 
bars  and  amidst  breakers.  Any- 
one who  has  attempted  surfing 
or  river  rafting  can  appreciate 
the  tremendous  power  of  the 
turbulent  water  and  why  maneu- 
vering a craft  in  the  surf  zone  is 
so  difficult. 

The  success  or  failure  of  an 
entire  amphibious  operation 
depends  on  the  seamanship  and 
courage  of  the  enlisted  assault 
boat  coxswains  and  craftmasters 
who  must  drive  their  craft  to  the 
beach — safely  and  on  time. 
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DANGER 

IS  THEIR  BUSINESS 


by  Tracy  L.  Tanner 


What  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  job  of  disarming  bombs? 
According  to  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  James  R.  Stalling, 
driving  to  and  from  work  on  the 
expressway  each  day. 

An  electrician  in  the  Navy  for 
11  years,  Stalling  sought  some- 
thing with  a little  more  challenge. 
He  joined  the  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  (EOD)  field  in  1967,  and 
today  is  the  Command  Master 
Chief  for  the  Navy’s  EOD  Group 


Two,  at  Fort  Story  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Stalling’s  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  his  work  was  tested 
earlier  this  year  when  his  son 
joined  the  field.  The  lack  of 
anxiety  shows  on  his  face. 
Instead  of  worry  wrinkles. 
Stalling  wears  a big  grin.  The 
pride  of  his  son’s  career  choice 
overflows. 

That  pride  can  be  found  among 
EOD  specialists  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces.  EOD  always 
offers  a challenge  to  those  who 
dare  accept  it,  but  EOD  members 
find  that  accomplishments  go 


hand  in  hand  with  the  challenges. 

The  challenges  begin  with 
their  training.  Members  from  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy  receive  their  Phase  I 
training  at  Redstone  Arsenal 
near  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  they 
receive  classroom  training  on 
chemicals.  This  training  gives 
the  students  the  ability  to  iden- 
tify, neutralize  and  dispose  of 
chemical  munitions  and  agents. 

According  to  Senior  Airman 
Robert  Blackmore,  EOD  special- 
ist working  on  Langley  Air  Force 
Base  in  Hampton,  Va.,  Phase  I is 
used  as  a weeding  out  period  for 


Two  Navy  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  specialists 
work  as  a dive  team  using  a 
metal  detector  to  locate  a 
missing  weapon’s  part. 
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those  not  belonging  in  the  field. 
“Throughout  the  course,  they  are 
shoving  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge at  you,”  said  Blackmore. 

“At  one  point,  I almost  said, 

‘Wait  a minute,  I haven’t  got  any 
more  room.’  ” But,  with  hard 
work,  attending  classes  during 
the  day  and  studying  afterward 
late  into  the  evening,  Blackmore 
was  able  to  successfully  master 
the  required  material. 

After  completion  of  Phase  I, 
prospective  EOD  specialists 
advance  to  Indianhead, 

Md.,  where  they  begin  Phase  II 
training.  The  students  are  taught 
to  detect,  identify,  evaluate, 
recover  and  dispose  of  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  explosive 
ordnance.  This  ordnance  could 
have  been  dropped,  launched, 
projected  or  placed  in  such 
a manner  as  to  create  a hazard 
to  operations,  installations, 
personnel  or  material.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  EOD 
specialist  to  make  sure  the 
dangers  are  neutralized  and  the 
ordnance  disposed  of  properly. 

This  21  week  training  period 
couples  classroom  work  with 
hands-on  application.  Navy 
Cmdr.  Michael  Murray,  also  of 
Ft.  Story,  explained  the  hands-on 
training  is  what  sometimes 
breaks  a prospective  EOD  spe- 
cialist. “A.  person  may  be 
excellent  in  the  classroom,  but 
when  they  get  out  and  start  work- 
ing on  something,  they  get  very 
nervous.  Because  of  the  intense 
training,  we’re  able  to  identify 
these  people,”  Murray  said. 

Murray  also  said  that  Navy 
EOD  specialists  differ  from  the 
other  services.  They  are  required 
to  dive.  In  addition  to  Phase  I 
and  II  training  they  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  10  weeks  of 
dive  schooling  in  Panama  City, 
Fla. 

As  if  a career  filled  with 
challenge  and  accomplishment  is 
not  enough,  the  Armed  Forces 
offer  an  extra  incentive  to  fill  the 
personnel  requirements  this  field 
demands.  Money!  All  EOD 
members  receive  $83  per  month 
hazardous  duty  pay  when 
assigned  to  duty  involving 
demolition  of  explosives. 

Because  the  Navy  requires 


their  personnel  to  be  dive  quali- 
fied, in  addition  to  the  hazardous 
duty  pay,  they  also  receive  $75 
per  month  EOD  diving  pay. 

Blackmore  claimed  he  didn’t 
realize  the  extra  pay  until  he 
compared  pay  statements  with  a 
fellow  airman  not  in  the  EOD 
field.  “Here  we  are  with  the  same 
rank  and  time  in  service,  but  I 
make  more  money,”  he  said. 
“That  made  me  think,  ‘What 
would  I do  without  that  extra 
money?’  It  really  comes  in 
handy!” 

For  the  men  and  women  in  the 
EOD  field  their  work  is  hazard- 
ous. But  they  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  dangers  involved  are 
greatly  reduced  by  the  high 
degree  of  training  they  receive, 
and  the  professionalism  of  those 
in  the  field. 

Blackmore  described  his  job  as 
so  interesting  that  he  doesn’t 
stop  to  think  of  the  dangers. 

“You  can’t  think  about  being 


killed  when  assigned  a job,”  said 
Blackmore.  “I  just  get  in  there 
and  do  it,  afterward  there’s  a 
rush  of  excitement,  but  that’s 
when  the  job  is  done.” 

On  land  or  under  water, 
whether  providing  security  for 
the  President  or  responding  to  a 
bomb  scare,  the  EOD  teams  are 
always  faced  with  danger.  Their 
professional  training  has 
prepared  them  for  the  danger. 
But,  it  is  the  willingness  to 
accept  this  challenge  that  makes 
the  EOD  specialist  worthy  of 
belonging  to  this  elite  team. 

Marine  1st.  Lt.  Bruce 
Knippel,  officer-in-charge  of 
the  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  office  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  points  out  a 
fuse  to  Staff  Sgt.  Judy 
Sagerian,  an  EOD  technician. 
(Photo  by  Tracy  Heuman) 


Students 


by  Tracy  L.  Tanner 

Decisions.  Decisions.  What  do  I want  to  be  when  I 
grow  up?  Would  an  office  job  be  good  for  me,  or  do  I 
need  to  work  with  my  hands?  Will  I be  happy  going 
to  school  for  four  years,  or  do  I need  to  start  earning 
my  own  way  now? 

These  and  many  more  questions  go  through  the 
minds  of  young  men  and  women  every  year. 

Choosing  a career  that  will  suit  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  life  is  difficult.  And,  choosing  the  wrong  career 
can  cause  turmoil,  as  well  as  financial  loss  where 
schooling  is  involved. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a program  designed 
specifically  to  avoid  these  problems.  High  school 
students  between  11th  and  12th  grade  interested  in 
attending  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  try  cadet  life  before  making  the 
final  decision  to  attend. 

Each  year,  for  five  days  in  August,  approximately 
200  students  from  across  the  United  States  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  act  out  the  routine  of  a 
fourth  class  cadet  (freshman)  through  Project  AIM 
(Academy  Introduction  Mission). 

Project  AIM’s  primary  goal  is  to  procure  cadets 
for  the  academy.  “The  experience  of  the  academy, 
and  colleges  in  general,  is  that  if  a student  knows 
something  about  the  institution  he  will  be 
attending,  his  chances  of  succeeding  are  enhanced,” 
explained  Capt.  Paul  Peak,  (ret.).  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  Project  Aim  branch  chief. 

“Eighty  percent  of  the  AIM  participants  who 
decide  the  academy  is  for  them  will  graduate,  as 
opposed  to  60  percent  of  the  entering  students  who 
do  not  participate  in  AIM,”  Peak  continued.  “That 
is  why  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  supports  AIM.” 

John  R.  Disbennett,  a 1983  graduate  of 
Northeastern  High  School  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
attended  the  1982  AIM  Program.  Leaning  toward 
the  Coast  Guard  as  a career,  John  became 

(LEFT)  Theresa  Tanguay  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  struggles  on  the  rope  climb  while 
undergoing  a Project  AIM  at  the  Coast  Guard  j 
Academy.  (RIGHT)  Prior  to  getting  underway 
on  academy  training  boats,  AIM  students  I 

receive  preliminary  shipboard  instruction.  ! 
(Photos  by  Paula  Hobson  and  Ed  Swift) 
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they  weren’t  acting  like  this  a minute  ago.’  I soon 
realized  that  in  order  for  us  to  get  the  real  feel  of 
cadet  life,  this  was  necessary.” 

John  found  the  easily  formed  unity  of  his  platoon 
unique.  “We  were  grouped  into  platoons  of  30,”  he 
explained.  “These  were  29  people  I had  never  seen 
before  pulling  together  and  eager  to  help  each  other 
out.  It  was  great!  If  one  person  couldn’t  make  a bed 
with  hospital  corners,  someone  in  the  platoon  would 
show  him  the  way.” 

As  John  found  out,  making  beds  is  one  change 
the  military  offers  that  differs  from  the  civilian 
world.  “They  didn’t  have  fitted  sheets,”  he  said.  “I 
couldn’t  believe  it,  and  when  I asked  about  it,  they 
told  me  there  weren’t  any.  I learned  how  to  make  do 
without.”  John  must  have  adjusted  to  making 
hospital  corners,  because  he  claims  to  have  helped 
his  platoon  members  make  their  beds  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

John  easily  dismissed  his  earlier  anxieties  of  not 
wanting  to  attend  the  academy  after  AIM.  “If 
anything,  my  eagerness  to  become  a Coast  Guard 
cadet  was  strengthened.  I would  have  stayed  after 
AIM  and  started  right  then  had  it  been  possible.” 
“AIM’s  a great  program,”  said  John,  and  one  I’d 
definitely  recommend  to  someone  looking  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  a career.” 

John  applied  to  the  academy  at  the  beginning  of 
his  senior  year  in  high  school.  In  May  of  1983,  he 
received  his  notice  of  acceptance.  A long  wait,  John 
admits,  but  well  worth  it. 


take  AIM 


interested  in  AIM  through  his  father,  a Coast 
Guard  veteran.  “I  had  driven  by  the  Academy,  but 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  actually  get 
inside,”  said  John.  “Project  AIM  seemed  like  a great 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  life  as  a cadet.” 

Before  actually  attending  AIM,  John  had  feelings 
of  anxiety.  He  worried  that  once  he  was  faced  with 
campus  life,  his  goals  to  attend  the  academy  would 
be  altered.  Once  he  arrived,  he  discovered  the  first 
few  days  to  be  really  demanding.  But,  as  he  got 
further  into  it,  John  started  enjoying  life  as  a fourth 
classman.  “The  days  just  flew  by,  because  you’re 
doing  something  every  second,”  John  explained. 

“I  was  shocked  at  first,”  John  said.  “I  had  arrived 
early  and  had  the  chance  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
upper  classmen.  But,  when  AIM  actually  started, 
those  same  upper  classmen  were  screaming  orders 
at  us.  I had  to  stop  and  say,  ‘Now,  wait  a minute. 
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Rota  Spain 

A beautiful  place  to  live 


Nestled  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is 
a land  of  oranges,  olives, 
horses  and  sherry;  it’s  known  to 
U.S.  sailors  as  Rota.  Its 
whitewashed  walls,  red  tile  roofs 
and  narrow  streets  lined  with 
palms  and  pines  are  typical  of 
the  region  of  Spain  called 
Andalucia.  The  region  provides  a 
relaxing  and  pleasant  lifestyle 
for  men  and  women  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Station  Rota. 

Andalusia  provides  some  of  the 
best  off  duty  time  the  Navy  has 
to  offer  for  the  approximately 


8,000  American  military,  civilian 
personnel,  and  their  family 
members  who  live  at  Rota.  Rich 
in  history,  the  region  has  archi- 
tectural remains  reminiscent  of 
the  Romans  and  Moors.  The  area 
offers  entertainment  ranging 
from  lively  colorful  flemenco 
dancing  to  impressive  religious 
ceremonies  and  city  fairs  called 
“ferias.” 

Within  a few  hours  drive  of  the 
naval  station  are  cities  and 
villages  whose  names  alone  con- 
jure up  the  legends  and  the  spirit 


Military  members  and  their 
families  stationed  in  Rota, 
Spain  discover  many  and 
varied  activities  for  their 
leisure  time.  Exploring 
Rota’s  shops  is  a favorite, 
topped  off  by  a refreshing 
drink  at  a local  cafe  and  a 
chat  with  some  of  the  locals. 
(Photos  by  Carolyn  Harris) 


of  Andalucia.  Towns  such  as 
Seville,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria, 
Cordoba,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
Granada  and  Arcos  lend  their 
names  to  history. 

The  Spanish  and  American 
naval  installation  at  Rota  covers 
more  than  6,000  acres  just  out- 
side the  city’s  walled  perimeter. 
The  town  dates  back  2,000  years 
to  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians.  A 
small  agricultural  and  fishing 
village.  Rota’s  old  quarter 
harmonizes  with  newly 
developed  high-rise  apartments 
and  mile-long  stretches  of  beach. 

Orientation  to  Rota  and  to 
Spain  is  relatively  easy  through 
the  help  of  such  activities  as  the 
sponsor  program  and  the 
Overseas  Diplomacy  Orientation 
Training  (ODOT)  Course.  ODOT 
gives  newcomers  a taste  of  what 
life  will  be  like  in  their  new 
home.  They  visit  local 
cathedrals,  lunch  “Spanish 
style”  in  a local  restaurant  and 
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A sailor  enjoys  his  liberty 
wandering  the  docks  at  Rota. 
Fishing  trawlers  are  a 
common  sight  at  Spanish 
harbors.  (Photo  by  Carolyn 
Harris) 

visit  Rota’s  many  beaches, 
chalets  with  tower-strewn 
balconies,  and  homes  complete 
with  fireplaces  and  courtyards. 
Telephones  are  rare,  off-base  TV 
is  in  Spanish  and  heating  with 
butane  gas  heaters  is  common, 
but  many  people  still  prefer  to 
remain  “on  the  economy.” 

For  those  who  chose  on-base 
housing,  more  than  800  units 
with  two,  three  and  four 
bedrooms  are  available.  “Old 
Base”  homes  are  one  story  units 
of  Spanish-style  brick  and 
masonry  construction  with 
covered  carports  between  dulex 
units.  In  comparison,  “USA” 
housing  consists  of  two  story 
prefabricated  units  with 
community  parking  lots. 

The  newly  renovated 
unaccompanied  personnel 
housing  for  officer  and  enlisted 
consists  of  about  170  units  for 
officers  and  1,350  for  enlisted 
members. 

Naval  Station  Rota  boasts  on- 
base  recreation  nearly  as  varied 
and  interesting  as  the  landscape 
beyond  its  gates.  A rodeo 
association,  rod  and  gun  club,  ski 
club,  flying  club,  theatre 
association  and  runners  club  are 
among  the  wide  variety  offered 
Rota  people  and  their  families. 

A full  curriculum  similar  to 
that  offered  in  schools  in  the 
United  States  is  available  for 
family  members  at  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  An 
on-base  child  enrichment 
program  and  child  care  center, 
are  provided  for  youngsters 
under  school  age. 

During  peak  spring  and 
summer  months,  resorts  on  the 
coastline  of  southern  Spain  swell 
to  five  and  six  times  their  normal 
populations  as  wave  after  wave 
of  sun-hungry  tourists  descend 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and 
northern  Spain.  A nightly 
atmosphere  of  tapa-hopping  and 


flamenco  dancing  prevails 
throughout  the  summer.  Tapa- 
hopping  is  a popular  form  of  off- 
duty  entertainment;  a Spanish 
version  of  hors  d’oeuvres,  tapas 
are  served  at  nearly  every 
Spanish  restaurant  and  cafe.  The 
choices  are  varied  and  delicious 
and  may  consist  of  gambas  ajillo 
(garlic  shrimp),  calamares  (fried 
squid),  pimentos  (fried  green 
peppers),  a dish  of  Spanish  olives 
and,  of  course,  a glass  of  Spanish 
sherry. 

Located  about  18  miles  from 
Rota  is  the  world-renowned 
sherry-producing  city  of  Jerez  de 
la  Frontera  which  is  rich  with 
vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  “stomping  of  the 
grapes”  really  does  occur  during 
the  annual  September 
“Vendemia”  festival.  Rituals  of 
this  festival  include  the  blessing 
of  the  first  grapes  of  the  harvest. 

A 15  minute  ride  to  nearby 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  will 


satisfy  the  seafood  lover.  Row 
upon  row  of  sidewalk  cafes  offer 
fresh  seafood  and  shellfish  ready 
to  peel  and  devour. 

Farther  beyond  Rota’s 
perimeters  lie  three  more  of  the 
region’s  fascinating  cities: 

Seville,  a tourist  city,  has 
commercial  interests  and  great 
festivals  which  attract  people 
from  all  over  Spain.  Granada,  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow-covered 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  offers 
good  ski  slopes.  It  is  well  known 
for  the  Alhambra,  an  historical 
fortress,  palace  and  city,  all  in 
one.  Perched  on  top  of  a rock 
spike,  Aros  de  la  Frontera  has  a 
spectacular  view  of  olive  groves 
and  the  river  Guadalete. 

This  and  much  more  is 
Andalucia  and  Rota.  A place 
where  the  quality  of  life  abounds. 
It’s  a beautiful  place  to  live. 

Reprinted  from  ALL 
HANDS  magazine. 
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“Ready  on  the  left.” 

“Ready  on  the  right.” 

“Ready  front.  Commence  firing.” 

With  these  words  Air  Force  men  and  women 
begin  their  yearly  ritual  of  firing  the  M-16  rifle.  The 
squeezing  of  the  trigger  is  neither  the  end  nor  the 
beginning  of  their  weapon’s  training.  Long  before 
these  students  step  to  the  firing  line,  they  begin 
learning  how  and  why  they  must  shoot. 

Teaching  the  hows  and  why  of  shooting  is  the 
responsibility  of  just  a handful  of  instructors 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  These  combat  arms 
experts  train  Air  Force  students  to  use  everything 
from  .38  caliber  revolvers  to  40mm  grenade 
launchers  at  over  100  bases.  If  there’s  a small  arms 
weapon  in  the  Air  Force  inventory,  then  there’s  a 
combat  arms  specialist  qualified  to  teach  how  to  use 
it. 

And  instruct  they  do.  Some  half  million  training 
slots  are  needed  yearly.  That  means  about  40 
percent  of  all  active  duty  Air  Force  members  must 
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maintain  weapons  qualification  each  year. 

Today,  most  Air  Force  people  are  not  called  upon 
to  fly  and  fight.  But  blue  suiters  may  well  have  to 
stand  and  fight.  They’ve  had  to  before — in  both 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  And  with  today’s  modern 
concept  of  the  battlefield,  many  Air  Force  men  and 
women  will  find  themselves  closer  than  ever  to 
combat. 

Air  base  survivability  is  what  it’s  all  about  and 
that  means  much  more  than  relying  solely  on 
security  police.  It  may  take  most  of  the  base 
populace  to  defend  a base  from  attack.  Many  people 
who  do  not  now  picture  themselves  toting  a gun, 
would  have  to  be  able  to  shoot  straight  and  true  in 
combat. 

That’s  why  there  is  heavj'^  emphasis  these  days 
on  air  base  defense  in  the  Air  Force  readiness 
plans.  It  follows  that,  those  who  can’t  shoot,  can’t 
defend  bases  from  attack. 

There’s  also  more  to  it  than  shooting  from  the 
hip.  Students  must  know  how  to  maintain  their 
weapons  as  well  as  squeeze  triggers.  They  must  be 
able  to  disassemble,  reassemble,  inspect,  care  for 
and  clean  the  weapons. 

The  goal  is  to  have  highly  skilled  people  who 
know  what  to  do  with  the  business  end  of  a weapon, 
people  who  can  protect  Air  Force  resources  in 
combat. 

Having  only  a few  hundred  people  to  provide 
training  for  50,000  students  means  a lot  of  long 
hours  and  weekend  work  for  many  instructors.  This 
is  especially  true  for  those  assigned  to  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  (TAG) — the  lead  command  for  air 
base  ground  defense.  When  TAC’s  short  range 
aircraft  are  deployed  near  the  front  lines,  they  are 
more  vulnerable  to  enemy  ground  attacks. 

Nowhere  is  this  training  more  evident  than  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  where  a fourth  of 
those  in  the  combat  arms  field  instruct  basic 
military  trainees  and  Security  Police  Academy 
students.  Instructors  have  to  be  alert  to  keep 
thousands  of  students  moving  through  the  system, 
while  making  sure  they  all  receive  solid  weapons 
training. 

In  one  classroom.  Airman  1st  Class  Charles  D. 
Alfaro  addressed  30  security  police  trainees  dressed 
in  fatigues.  They  had  recently  graduated  from  basic 
training,  their  close-cropped  hair  attesting  to  the 
fact. 

Alfaro  spoke  in  calm,  deliberate,  confident  tones, 
repeating  key  phrases  to  the  accompaniment  of  M- 
16  volleys  on  the  nearby  range.  His  manner  belied 
his  age  or  the  mere  two  years  he’s  spent  in  the 
combat  arms  field.  Yet,  he  obviously  commanded 
the  respect  and  attention  of  his  fellow  one-and-two 


stripers  as  he  taught  them  to  shoot  the  40mm 
grenade  launcher. 

Off  to  the  side,  two  instructors  stood  motionless 
as  Alfaro  continued.  But  when  it  was  time  for 
hands-on  student  participation,  the  assistants  came 
to  life,  ready  to  help  anyone  in  need.  Members  of 
the  three-person  team,  which  in  this  case  included 
Alfaro  and  two  women  combat  arms  specialists, 
switch  roles  with  each  new  class  so  they  stay  fresh. 

Surprisingly,  teaching  200  students  a week — with 
repetition  almost  every  day — doesn’t  bore  the 
instructors.  They  all  say  they  enjoj^  the  job. 

“I  like  getting  in  front  of  people  and  teaching,” 
Alfaro  said.  ‘T  get  a great  deal  out  of  it  when  I train 
people  who  don’t  know  anything  about  weapons. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  they  can  often  shoot  ‘expert’ 
and  take  the  weapon  apart  and  clean  it.  That  gives 
me  a lot  of  satisfaction.  It  lets  me  know  that  I am, 
indeed,  accomplishing  something.” 

There’s  an  average  of  five  specialists  to  a base, 
but  some  installations  have  fewer.  Some  bases  have 
none,  dependent  on  the  personnel  needed  to  defend 
the  installation.  Training  is  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  base’s  particular  mission. 

How  well  do  the  instructors  perform?  One  way  of 
telling  is  by  the  number  of  people  shooting  ‘expert’ 
at  their  individual  base  ranges.  Their  total  has 
increased  markedly  in  the  recent  years.  TAC  boasts 
a 52  percent  expert  rate  and  aims  for  75  percent  by 
1984.  That’s  up  from  42  percent  last  year. 

Another  way  to  tell  whether  lessons  take  hold  is 
by  asking  the  students.  Like  the  instructors,  most 
students — after  they  understand  the  concept  of  air 
base  survivability — are  enthusiastic  about  the 
classes. 

Airman  Alfonso  R.  Alvarado,  a security  police 
trainee,  noted  that,  ‘‘One  of  my  instructors  told  me 
how  he  and  the  others  can  teach  until  they’re  blue 
in  the  face,  but  it’s  a matter  of  how  we  apply  it. 

They  do  a real  good  job  of  teaching.” 

Airman  1st  Class  Gerald  Butler,  another  trainee 
added,  ‘‘It’s  better  to  know  the  weapon  now,  rather 
than  getting  out  there  and  needing  a manual  to 
figure  it  out.” 

In  the  future,  weapons  will  be  a bigger  chore  for 
the  student  because  there  will  be  more  of  them. 
Coming  soon  is  a new  grenade  machine  gun. 
Additionally,  future  weapons  will  be  more 
sophisticated.  Space  Age  weapons  are  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

As  history  shows  and  incidents  in  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia  prove,  people  must  know  how  to  use 
weapons,  even  those  far  from  the  battle  front.  The 
reasons  haven’t  changed.  Their  lives  might  depend 
on  it. 
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